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BROTHER JONATHAN IN ENGLAND. 


Foreign travel is fast losing its romance. Thirty years 
ago, the man who had been to England, was accounted a 
greater lion than the man who now comes home with his 
“ pocket full of rocks” from the ruins of Petra, or with a load 
of toucans’ bills and crocodiles’ teeth from the banks of the 
Essequibo. Thirty years hence, our children will go to 
Rome as easily as our fathers went up to Albany—and no 
young man will consider his education completed, until he 
can prattle about the Corso, and the Prado, and the Krem- 
lin. And we are right glad that it isso. The benefits of 
foreign travel are immense; to a right-minded man it is 
invaluable ;—although, it has been known to turn a modest 
young poet into an impudent scribbler of “ Pencillings,” 
and “ Inklings’—and sometimes makes a pedantic Doctor 
of Divinity ten times more pedantic than ever. It has even 
had such an elevating effect upon a certain “ handsome and 
amiable” novelist, as to cause him to bewail, amidst the 
sneers of compassionating Tories, that he no longer “ found 
it any advantage to belong to the ‘fifteen millions of free- 
men!’” And it was, we suppose, to remove by his 
own shining example, this unfounded prejudice, that the 
“handsome Mr. Effingham” consented to remain there, 
and bear the shame of his American origin for many a long 
year! what a debt of gratitude do the “fifteen millions” owe 
thee, for thy patient forbearance of insolent Whigs, who 
would persist in placing thee at the foot of their tables,* and 


*See Cooper's “ England,” page 302. 
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keeping thee standing at their doors—and of still more 
insolent Tories who would not notice thee at all, because 
thou hadst a Yankee grandmother and wast born i in “the 
Jarseys ;”—oh, most lamblike Mr. Effingham—pride of the 
ancient house of Fenimore ! 

But to our subject. Among the many mistakes commit- 
ted by American travellers there is none more common 
than that of rushing upon the Continent, and almost, if not 
entirely neglecting the land of their ancestors. Some 
make a run ‘through the kingdom of a few days, but many 
never go there at all. During the last year we met a 
number of young Americans loitering about the hotels of 
Paris, who delighted in nothing so much as in abusing and 
vilifying England, and when we came to enquire of them 
what they knew about it, we found that they had gone 
through it, about like the Yankee who boasted that he had 
gone through the Louvre in just sixteen minutes! They 
had landed in Liverpool—gone immediately up to London, 
or stopped perhaps to gather ivy at Kenilworth, and buy 
knicknacks at Brummagen—in London they had visited 
the Tower, the Tunnel and the Abbey, and doffed their 
hats to her ugly little Majesty—and then as soon as their 
passports could be made out, they were off for Paris. Of 
the peculiar constitution and condition of-the great English 
nation—a nation whose glory is so exceeding glorious, and 
whose shame is so deeply shameful—of its laws, its 
politics, its customs, above all, of the refined private circles 
which shed over its society a grace such as no other coun- 
try on earth can boast, they know nothing atall. The 
only persons they saw were the railroad conductors and 
ioubianpees who had charged them enormous fares, and the 
— who had worried them for their sixpences and shil- 

ngs. When they arrived in France they found that they 
could travel at one-half the expense ; that they could be 
admitted gratuitously to the palaces and galleries; and if 
they were so disposed could dissipate, and dissipate cheap. 

If we wished to try the strength of a young man’s virtue 
against the strongest of earthly temptations, we would 
send him to Paris. He would there find everything most 
grateful to the lust of the flesh, the lust of the eye, and the 
pride of life. He would there see the most sumptuous feasts 
set out in the most sumptuous places. He could witness 
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the most splendid theatrical pageantries, and hear the most 
enticing ribaldry from the lips of elegant men and volup- 
tuous women. He would there find the strongest allure- 
ments to the gratification of his passions in those glittering 
saloons, where disguised with dress and courtly polish, 
lurk the gambler and her whose house is the way to hell. 
Into such a vortex American fathers and mothers are every 
year sending their sons, bound by no religious restraint ; 
need we wonder at the too common result ? 

To one who would visit England with an expectation 
of studying her people and her institutions it is necessary 
to be well supplied with letters of recommendation. Upon 
those who come without them, the doors of private society 
are strictly barred, and the stranger sees nothing of the 
Englishman where he is seen to the greatest advantage—at 
home. The domestic life of England, especially in the 
rural districts, is superior to that of any other country. No 
where else is the philosophy of living so well understood. 

When you present a note of introduction to an English 
gentleman, he looks at it very hard, and looks at your ad- 
dress very hard, but if he is satisfied of its being a true bill, 
he will honor it with the most genuine and profuse hospi- 
tality. The first thing is a dinner party, which is no tri- 
fling affair either in trouble or expense. In France, it has 
been well said that a lady “can give a splendid party on 
two lemons.” But John Bull roasts his beef, and mutton, 
and venison, and calls in his friends to the number of a 
dozen, and brings out his choice wine, and makes a long, 
very long meal of it. There are so many courses, so much 
form, so much wine-bibbing, and such a tremendous im- 
portance attached to the qualities of the eatables and drink- 
ables, that to a man who has not made a god of his belly, 
this bountiful hospitality is somewhat wearisome. As soon 
as the ladies—and her Majesty’s health—are disposed of, 
comes a discussion of the Tariff, or Sir Robert’s policy, or 
the Corn Laws. And politics are discussed in England in 
a way that shows they are not a mere bagatelle affair as 
in America. In our country politics are made a jest. 
They are treated jocularly in private, and in the newspa- 
pers; we go to the polls, perhaps in a mock procession ; 
make sport of each other when there; laugh alike at vic- 
tory, or defeat, and the man who takes political jokes ‘in 
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earnest’ is apt to be considered rather a crabbed fellow. In 
England politics appear like an affair of life and death. 
They are discussed with gravity, not merely because the 
English are a grave people, and loyalty a grave subject, but 
because there is an inherent natural difference in wealth, 
blood, and interests, between the contending ranks of Con- 
servatism and Radicalism; and this difference is a matter 
of vital and lasting importance to all. The English newspa- 

rs, too, treat polities as a science; they are filled with 
earned discussions of measures and principles. The 
American papers treat them too much as a mere strife be- 
tween individuals and temporary interests, and are filled 
with personalities ;—not always in the best taste. 

Your English entertainer being, like most of his coun- 
trymen profoundly ignorant of American affairs, will pro- 
bably make a great many inquiries—about the state of our 
poor—the amount of our taxes—our manufactory system, 
(Mr. Dickens’ account of which they could scarcely credit) 
—the operation of the ballot—the mutual relation of our 
general government, and state sovereignties, &c. &c. This 
latter question, especially to those who have invested in 
our state stocks is one of deep interest, and most confound- 
ing perplexity. “Who regulates your commerce? who 
charters your banks? Why does your government permit 
her states to contract these great debts? Why don’t she 
pay them? and when is she going to pay them?” such 
were a fair sample of the inquiries we were obliged to an- 
swer every day. It is not to be wondered at, that there 
was not a single man in England who fully understood 
the M’Leod question. 

Of our — characters they know comparatively noth- 
ing. And how should they know any thing? No Ame- 
rican newspapers are takeri there, except by editors and 
commercial men—very scanty reports of our movements 
are furnished in their prints—and there are so many con- 
tinental states near home to occupy their leisure time and 
thoughts, that there is no occasion of sending their sympa- 
thies three thousand miles across the Atlantic. The names 
of our three revolutionary giants, Washington, Franklin, 
and Jefferson, are familiar to all, but this cannot be said of 
any living character. Many a vaporing politician who 
imagines his movements are eagerly watched by the 
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civilized world would be mortified to find that his name 
has never been heard beyond the limits of the ‘model re- 
public. Daniel Webster is the only American statesman 
who can boast of any thing like a wide reputation. His 
speeches are in their libraries. He has visited the country, 
and been caressed by earls and lords and ambassadors. 
Above all, he has conducted a great negotiation with a 
coolness, and a lofty contempt of diplomatic foolery, which 
has won him the admiration of enlightened Europe. 

A few American authors are known in England, and 
those are well known. At the head of the list stand Irving 
and Cooper—the latter being even more read than the 
former, in spite of a thorough national prejudice. It is but 
justice, however, to English taste and discernment to sa 
that it is the writer and not the man who is admired. 
Nothing but contempt can ever attend the man who re- 
viles his own country—even though he be the “handsome 
Mr. Effingham” himself—the “ only private American who 
was ever admitted to Devonshire House.” (!) 

But the most influential of our writers is Dr. Channing, 
who has already taken his place as an American classic, 
His opinions on the important national questions of War, 
Temperance, Slavery, and Civilization are quoted in the 
pulpit, and on the platform all over the country, although 
there is but little sympathy with his peculiar religious sen- 
timents. In Poetry, Bryant and Willis are most read ; and 
that is saying but little. Our business for the past fifty 
years has been, and for the next fifty years will be to lay 
out cities, dig canals and build railways, and when we are 
once possessed of wealth and of leisure, we too will make 
Excursions of our own, and indulge in our own Pleasures 
of Hope, and cultivate our own Pleasures of Imagination. 

Among the researches of modern travel, Robinson and 
Stephens hold the highest place, and President Edwards 
has the same rank among modern theologians. Some of 
our Princeton divines are well known in the English 
churches ; and a naMe dear to us all, stands high in the 
records of science. ‘There are two writers of an humbler 
rank that we met with in every bookstore. The one was 
John Todd of Northampton, the indefatigable compiler of 
the “ Students’ manual” and other budgets of useful odds 
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and ends; the other was Dana the author of “ Two Years 
before the Mast” —one of the most charming Crusoe stories 
the world has ever seen, and the first voice that ever issued 
from that ‘ habitation of cruelty’—the forecastle. 
But what boots it to these men that they enjoy this wide 
foreign reputation? What good does it do them beyond 
the high gratification of knowing that English readers (and 
sometimes English writers too) are feasting on the products 
of their brains ‘ without money and without price’? They 
get nothing from all these foreign republications, and will 
get nothing, until a regard for our national literature, and 
a still higher regard for individual rights of property shall 
prompt the passage of a law of international copyright. 
We are well aware that we are taking unpopular ground 
wnen we oppose a system which gives us Chalmers, and 
Alison, and Macaulay, and Dickens, for twenty-five cents 
a volume ; but we ask how is American Literature to sus- 
tain itself against this immense foreign competition? Even 
granting that our own Irving and Cooper are fully equal 
to Wilson and Dickens, yet certainly no bookseller would 
give a thousand dollars for a work by one of the former, 
when he could get those of the latter for the trouble of put- 
ting them into type,—with the privilege of altering or 
abridging them into the bargain. And the publie will as 
certainly never buy a native production which is rendered 
more expensive by the price paid for its copyright, when 
they can get books equally good for a shilling. But the 
objectors will perhaps say that an international copyright 
would shut out many of the cheap foreign publications 
from the mass of the people. So it would. But it would 
shut out the light worthless trash, while books worth own- 
ing would be bought even at a higher price. It would 
also by etncouraging our own literature free us from a com- 
plete dependence on foreign countries for our moral and 
political opinions. It would also give to the author the 
same return for the sweat of his brain which the manufac- 
turer now gets for the sweat of his brow; thus acknow- 
ledging American hooks to be at least as valuable as Ame- 
rican potash and calicoes. Beside all this, it would insure 
to our writers the safe preservation of their productions, 
and not subject them to the risk of mutilation, and in some 
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cases of total destruction.* We might bring forward many 
other arguments for this righteous principle, but it is time 
to return to our subject. 

We have already observed that a profound ignorance 
prevails in England with regard to everything in Ameri- 
ca. Of course there are exceptions, but we don’t know 
why there should be many, when we consider that they 
have had no good history of this country, and most of the 
books of travels have been notoriously T'rollopeish—which 
word we have adopted as the most comprehensive syno- 
nyme of both falsehood and impudence. Of the geo@raphy 
of the United States they do not pretend to know anything 
beyond the names of our principal towns and rivers. The 
most eminent divine in Scotland once directed a letter to 
“ Philadelphia, in the State of Connecticut.” A celebrated 
English author—who had lately visited our country too— 
asked us if Peoria was not somewhere between Baltimore 
and Buffalo! and another fgentleman, who had just been 
boasting of his knowledge of American localities, displayed 
his acquirements by informing a friend of ours that “ Vir- 
ginia was the capital of Pennsylvania”! Perhaps it would 
be too much to expect any foreigner to keep up with the 
ever-changing geography of our growing country, but in 
England the study itself does not hold the prominent place 
it occupies with us. Geography is the favorite study of a 
Yankee, not merely because he lives in a country which 
stretches through almost a zone, but because he holds the 
whole world to be his country. ‘There is not a youngster 
in a whitewashed school-house in New England, or in the 
humbler log cabins of the West, who is fully certain that 
before he dies he may not be climbing up Vesuvius ona 
brimstone speculation, or peddling wooden clocks through 
the streets of Cairo, or taking the contract of a railroad 
down to the Pireus. 

In discussing these subjects we have enumerated, the 
American guest will be struck with the unaffected polish 
of his entertainers, and with the general elegance and pu- 
rity of their conversation. He will of course encounter 


* Judge Story’s able freatise on “ Bailments” has been all cut up by an 
English publisher, to form notes to Sir Wm. Jones’s work on the same sub- 
ject. 
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new phrases and some words used in a sense different from 
that to which he has been accustomed. He will uniformly 
hear, (what he only hears among the better educated classes 
in America) the word clever employed in the sense of our 
smart ; he will hear the word smart applied to bodily ac- 
tivity instead of mental, and the words fine and lovel 
applied exclusively to external appearances. The English 
use the term s¢op not only in the same sense with ourselves 
but also in the sense of our word stay. This we think to 
be incorrect, as there should be a distinction. A man 
may cértainly stop in a place, where he does not intend to 
stay—or remain. In America we use the word nice as 
synonymous with neat or precise; the Englishman em- 
ploys it indiscriminately for everything he likes—a nice 
woman, a nice driver, or a nice horse, pretty much 
as ,we do the term jine. Route in England is pro- 
nounced roofe; the proper name Belvoir is pronounced 
Beaver; St. Johns is abbreviated into Sinjen, and 
many other singular pronunciations prevail which we can- 
not here notice. These to which we have referred obtain 
among the higher classes ; we have no reference of course 
to the vulgar, who talk about orses and horen, and who 
use such a multiplicity of barbarous dialects that the unlet- 
tered of one part of the kingdom can scarcely understand 
those of another. On the whole we are inclined to think— 
Mr. Cooper to the contrary notwithstanding that the edu- 
cated English speak as good English as any people on 
earth. 

When the bountiful repast is concluded, your host will 
consummate his hospitality{by leading you to his drawing- 
room where the remainder of the evening is pleasantly 
passed with the ladies of his family. ‘These, we opine, will 
be found very like to educated women of the same rank in 
America—perhaps a trifle more sedate. In externals the 
will differ exceedingly. The English married women will 
look like young ladies—the young ladies will look like over- 

wn children. And this arises from the fact that they 
arrive at their full mentalfand physical development so mu 
later than our ladies—and as a natural consequence endure 
much longer. An English girl is led in by a servant, and 
takes her place by her mother’s side during the last course 
of a dinner party, to be addressed asa child, when her 
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American contemporary (if we may use such a term) is 
“coming out,” and perhaps has already concluded her 
campaign of conquest. At this time the Yankee girl is 
by far the most beautiful ; in the exquisite delicacy of com- 
plexion and form, the elasticity of step, the intellectuality 
of expression, and the airy gaiety of spirit she is superlative. 
But when twenty years have passed away the American 
lady has faded, and the English lady is just in her prime. 
The most beautiful women we saw in England were from 
thirty-five to forty. This is to be accounted for not merely 
from the fact that the English people are more phlegmatic 
—live slowerand live longer—but from the moist, temperate 
climate which has no sudden changes and violent extremes, 
and which permits them at all seasons of the year to take 
an abundance of exercise in the open air. They walka 
great deal—in thick warm clothing—and with their feet 
properly protected. They also ride a great deal and in 
general are capital riders. They sit their horses firmly and 
gracefully, and dash off in that fearless “ Die Vernon” style 
which makes one’s heart leap within him. We wish that our 
American ladies would pay more attention to this superb 
accomplishment. ‘There is afforded quite as fine an oppor- 
tunity to display an elegant figure as in a ball-room, and 
they return from the recreation with spirits as buoyant as 
if they had been toa rout, or an Assembly. If they would 
preserve their exquisite beauty in the most trying of all 
climates, they must pay more attention to exercise; they 
must dress too with more regard to health and warmth, and 
less of that vulgar regard for shape, and then our eyes will 
no longer be pained with the premature decay which set- 
tles so soon upon female loveliness. 

We have thus endeavored to throw together, as in our 
last number, a few leading ideas without note, or comment, 
To those of our fellow contributors who may have been 
shut out, or been obliged to put up their effects in smaller 
bundles on account of the inordinate amount of our own 
“plunder,” we tender our acknowledgments, and assure 
them that we shall not soon again subject them to,a like 
inconvenience. TL. C 
VOL. I1.—NO, IX. 34 
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A SPECULATION CONCERNING POPULAR HAPPINESS. 


Deny the fact, or disguise it as we may, this is beyond 
controversy, an age of sordid pursuits and mercenary mo- 
tives. Money, according to the ancient apothegm, has long 
been an important motive power; but in these days of 
degeneracy it appears to perform the same function in 
morals that steam does in mechanics. Modern degeneracy? 
Truly, to pour out a lamentation over our degeneracy were 
to repeat a charge which has been made against every suces- 
sive generation for the last two thousand years; or indeed, 
ever since the gift of Cadmus has enabled philosophers of 
the lachrymose order to edify the world with their tears. 
Even Homer, who, we are told, may be caught napping at 
times, wearies us with the perpetually recurring phrase, 
olor viv Bgoros sidw ; 

“ A godlike race of heroes once I knew, 
Such as no more these aged eyes shall view.” 


The cry has been caught up and re-echoed in every 
kindred, and nation, and tongue, under heaven. But this 
is all absurd. The present age is infinitely superior to its 
predecessors, and the world is improving notwithstanding 
the assertions of Homer, and a host of newspaper essayists 
besides. ll the arts of civilization have advanced to a 
point far beyond any previous attainment; and there is 
now more actual enjoyment of life, by the mass, than at 
any former time. But every age has its peculiar virtues 
and vices ; and hence the grand mistake of those dolorous 
eulogists of the past, at the expense of the present. They 
imagine that the world is retrograding, because the vices of 
modern times are modern vices, totally different from those 

old abuses which custom had enabled them to tolerate, 
and which were covered with the dust and mould of reve- 
rend antiquity. But all things change, even those appa- 
rently least dependent on outward control. 

The incentives to any particular virtue, and the allure- 
ments’ of the opposite vice, are variable quantities ; and 
men are swayed to and fro accordingly. Society itself is 
an ever-flowing current whose troubled waters are contin- 
ually wearing away their embankments and forming new 
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channels ; and on whose eddying bosom the bubbles break 
and vanish almost as soon as they rise to the surface. 

But while we contend that the alleged degeneracy has 
no existence except in the dreams of gloomy misanthropes, 
it must be confessed, that in our day, there are vices, the 
seeds of which have indeed existed in all ages, but which 
never seemed to spring up in such rank luxuriance as at 
present. One of the most reprehensible of these is a 
thrifty, money-getting utilitarianism, utterly unworthy of 
the high capabilities of the age. The comparatively easy 
acquisition of wealth in our favored country, has led all to 
engage in the search after it, and those pleasures which it 
will purchase. This were well enough, or were at least 
tolerable, if the mental powers were not completely absorbed 
in the contest, and all the finer feelings left to perish. 
Many would accept of wealth on almost any condition. 
They would be Midases, even if compelled to mount the 
ears, as one of the prerequisite ceremonies. ‘The spirit of 
Mammon is omnipresent, and almost omnipotent; it poi- 
sons every fountain and taints every gale. Even Patriot- 
ism will turn his head to hear the sound of money ; and 
few are lovers of Liberty unless they can calculate the pro- 
ceeds in substantial dollars and cents. ‘The very priests of 
the Goddess would abandon her altars, had they not the 
privilege of carrying round her sacred cap, for the contri- 
butions of the worshippers. Even those who sound the 
alarm that the divinity is in danger, are led in most cases 
by the hope that they may earn some fat office in the pur- 
lieus of the temple. And it very frequently occurs that 
the tocsin is sounded when no enemy has been descried in 
the distance ; as thieves sometimes raise a false alarm of 
fire, that they may plunder with impunity amid the general 
confusion. Everything is now worth literally “what it 
will fetch.” This has generated the propensity to make a 
superficial show, to the neglect of real value. It hasbecome 
infused into our system of education, and has warmed into 
existence numbers of fungous literary institutions who pride 
themselves on their ability to manufacture a scholar out 
of the raw material in the shortest possible time. It has 
not brought back the Golden Age sung by poets; but has 
given rise to an Age of mere Gilding. The world, in the 
eyes of some, is but a grand auction room; and to receive 
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no bid affixes the stamp of worthlessness. The Goddess 
of Fortune, worshipped in olden time, was a beautiful fe- 
male, attended by a winged cupid, and who scattered the 
contents of her cornucopia with a liberal hand ; the mo- 
dern divinity is an anxious, withered beldam, who presides 
over the stock market, with a bank-note detecter in her 
hand, and a pen behind her ear. 

But this system is a false system. The object of true, 
republican, philosophy, is to point out the mode in which 
the greatest number can enjoy the most happiness. All 
pleasure is real, while it continues; but it is very possible 
to err, to seek it in a path that does not yield the maximum 
happiness attainable. The pleasure of gloating over golden 
dust, despicable as that pleasure is, can never be enjoyed by 
the multitude. Power can never be a source of gratifica- 
tion to the mass ; because from the very nature of things, 
the great majority must not govern, but be governed. And 
even to those who now hold power, the possession must give 
less, much less pleasure than it did to the Alexanders and 
the Bonapartes, because they had the pleasing thought that 
they were indebted, for that power, to their own Focsiem 
and intellectual energy alone; while the modern statesman 
too often feels the degrading consciousness that he owes 
his elevation to party manoeuvres, to low intrigue, and petty 
chicanery. 

But nothing less can be expected from an enlarged phi- 
losophy, and one worthy of the name, than that it should 
point out a source of happiness which lies open for the 
mass ; a fountain, like that which the Angel troubled, able 
to heal all those whi lave in its chrystal waters. To dis- 
cover this is the highest, noblest utilitarianism. That isa 
false, degrading principle, which has usurped the name. 
The one estimates things by their real worth; the other 
fixes the value of everything by the market value ; it does 
not repair to the Pythonissa to learn the swmmum bonum, 
but consults the “ prices current,” for that purpose. 

What, then, constitutes this grand desideratum which 
can alone meet the requisitions of true philosophy? If it 
exists, it must be those pure intellectual pleasures which 
never weary, or debase. A mind capable of appreciating 
beauty, natural, moral and intellectual, possesses an inex- 
haustible source of the purest enjoyment. Like the magic 
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ift of the Genius, it is a purse which never lacks gold. 

ut it is a faculty which often lies buried beneath the rub- 
bish of ignoble passions; and like a diamond mine, it is 
necessary to delve deep, before the glitter of the gem can 
find its way through the coarse earth which covers it. 
There are those apparently destitute of all conception of 
the beautiful, or the sublime ; who can gaze upon the blue, 
foaming vortex of the “Thundering Waters,” and listen to 
its solemn, never-ceasing voice, and yet think of nothing 
but the interminable rows of cotton mills which it might 
set whirring ; or perhaps their sole idea would be that of 
the magnanimous artificer, who pronounced it a capital 
place to sponge a coat. None but those to whom Nature 
has been gracious, can ever enjoy the happiness consequent 
ona perfect taste for her beauties. Her temple isreared of the 
most magnificent materials, and gorgeously adorned with 
gold, and ivory, and rubies; but it is like the enchanted 
palace of Pari-Banou, the Queen of the Fairies, none can 
ever discover the gate, save those whom she loves. Nothin 
meets the careless gaze of the passer-by, but the ragged 
wall of cold, grey rock. 

Yet all may cultivate the love of nature, if they will; 
but they must not suffer their minds to be absorbed in the 
pursuit of things of low degree. If they wish to be first in 
the race after wealth or power, they cannot stop, like Ata- 
lanta, to gather the golden apples of the Hesperides, though 
strown in their very path. But for him who has a heart 
fitted to receive pleasure from the contemplation of excel- 
lence and beauty, how generously has nature spread her 
bounties. Every moss-covered cliff suggests some pleasin 
reflection ; every tree, and plant, and flower has a still, 
small voice, that speaks to his inmost soul; and as he 
scans the midnight heavens, he can yet hear the faint 
echoes of that anthem which was first heard “when the 
morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shout- 
ed for joy.” His pleasures never pall upon the senses, or 
lose their power to win him fromearth. He treads a path 
of perpetual verdure; and where the flowers that bloom 
along the way are like the Golden Branch which Eneas 
bore to protect him in his journey through the shades of 
Tartarus ; as soon as one is plucked, another springs up in 
the same place. , 
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Primo avulso, non deficit alter 
Aureus ; et simili frondescit virga metallo. 

The grim Cerberus of passion sinks down harmless, be- 
fore him who has hid the sacred rod in his bosom ; and he 
walks fearlessly through the demoniac crowd around the 
threshold of Orcus, where the iron couches of the Furies 
are spread ; where Famine and Sorrow and Death stand, 
and “ mad Discord, her snaky hair bound with bloody fil- 
lets.” 

If the mass could be prevailed upon to cultivate the no- 
bler portion of their nature, how rich a harvest of intellec- 
tual pleasures might be gathered into the garner. 

“ Some feelings are to mortals given, 
With less of earth in them than heaven.” 

The seeds are scattered widely ; but too frequently they 
fall among thorns, which spring up and choke the feeble 
germs, and they produce neither blossom nor fruit. Yet 
these finer qualities of mind have as real, absolute a value 
as if a smile, or a tear, were a legal tender in payment of 
debts: for real utilitarianism is “the pursuit of all that can 
add, in the least degree, to the stock of human enjoyment.” 
Tried by this test, how do the pleasures of refined intellect 
rise in value. The beautiful writer becomes as great a 
benefactor of the race, as the great engineer, or the skilful 
politician. ‘The Minister to Spain, whatever may be his 
talents for negotiation, can never furnish his countrymen 
with the means of so much enjoyment, as did plain Geof- 
frey Crayon, Gent. Tens of thousands have taken a deep 
interest in the deliberations of the honest burghers of the 
goodly city of Manhattoes, who will care but little con- 
cerning those of the court of Madrid. Many a person 
whose heart fails him before he gets further than the fourth 
line of a diplomatic correspondence, has laughed, again and 
again, at the exquisitely ludicrous perplexities of the im- 
mortal Rip; and at the fearful encounter with the Head- 
less Horseman of Sleepy Hollow ; and while reading the 
sketch of the Poor Widow, has slily wiped a tear from his 
eye, under pretence of rubbing his forehead. 

Yet there are those who would sneer at these things as 
puerile folly, or weak sentimentalism ; who, adopting the 
policy of the cunning fox of yore, after his adventure with 
the trap, would have us believe that their stolid insensibili- 
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ty is the result of choice ; who despise every thing which 
is not sufficiently tangible to be tested by the scale beam, 
or meted out with the yard stick; and who have no idea 
of Heaven itself, except that it is a place where the streets 
are paved with gold. To expect men of this stamp to rise 
*much above the brute, were an idle dream; and to hope 
that the mass will attain the mental elevation we have por- 
trayed, were equally visionary. The castle we have 
reared, though beautiful to view, dissolves when touched 
by the wand of Reality. ‘The charms of nature are spread 
before undiscerning eyes ; and the melody of heaven falls 
upon ears that hear not. “The rain descendeth upon the 
wilderness; wherein is no man.” 
THEODORUS. 





THE EVENING STAR. 


Though to his evening's rest the sun had sunk 
And by his warm effulgence kissed, the clouds 
Hung round in all their loveliness. Though yet 
The distant mountains glittered with the blaze 

That streamed afar from glory’s flowing cup, 

As though heaven’s fires were burning near—yet all 
Was still and hushed, and nature seemed to feel 
The soothing melancholy hovering round. 

Each leaf its rustling ceased—each little warbler 
Feared that silence strange to break or interrupt 
Which so mysterious reigned throughout. 

Amid this wide spread elevating gloom 

The Evening Star peered forth alone and there 
Rejoicing in its loveliness. I 

Full on that star did gaze, and as I gazed 

My soul before entranced became the seat 

Of feelings yet more strange, and strangely holy. 
Within the star an image fair I saw 

’T was hers whom I in boyhood loved too well. 
Again I stole from years long past an hour ; 

Again beside her steod—all ! all was love ! 

But when I pressed her hand, and kissed that cheek 
Whose hectic flush spoke accents.lowly audible 

She smiled, and pointing to the bright lone star 
Said : that ! that star can tell my destiny 

And when consumption which so long hath gnawed 
The chains which bind me to this tenement 

Shall set me free—thither shall be my flight 
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There loving still, I shall forever guard 
The earthly objects of my love—Till Death 
Which having but begun, shall consummate 
My joy—when Death shall end thy troubles here 
You too shall seek that star—“The pains the ills 
Which part us here” shall cease to be, and there 
United we shall live and love together 
Throughout Eternity. 

The image fied 
The sound died out, and nought was left except 
The still small voice which ever sadly spake 
That is the star too of your destiny. 

BC. 





MODERN ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


Ir has become a matter of popular belief, that the present 
is an age wholly incapable of producing such efforts in the 
dramatic line, as those which distinguished “the golden 
age of merrie England.” Now it is not our intention to 
combat so sage and learned an opinion; but simply to 
show, by a short notice of our principal English dramatists, 
what has been done for the drama in our own time; 
and hence to argue what may still be done. 

It is true that since the days of Shakspeare, Ben Jonson, 
Greene, Rit Marlowe, and a host of others, there has not 
been at any one time such a number of bright stars in this 
branch of literature. There however have been lesser 
lights ever and anon bursting forth ; giving evidence that 
the Promethean spark is not altogether extinct ; and that it 
only requires the effort to raise the modern drama to its 

roper level in the world of letters. We do not mean to say 
by this, that Shakspeare will, or could have an equal ; but 
we do say that there is sufficient talent still left, which 
turned into that channel, might produce wonderful results. 
It is impossible for the mind of man to have so changed ; 
for us to have so entirely lost the poetry of our natures, that 
we are unable to do that which others have done ; others 
too, whose minds could not from the nature of things, pos- 
sess the enlightenment of ours. The very fact that some 
of the most chaste and elegant productions of the drama 
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are the children of our own age; conceived and brought 
forth in our very midst, proves that this is not the case. 
We are also too much disposed to underrate the literary 
labors of the present, in our admiration of those works, 
which are at once the pride and ornament of the past ; and 
in our zeal for the antique both in literature and arts, for- 
get that some praise is due to the merit and talents of our 
own time. And now we come to that which we originally 
intended, namely, a short notice of some few of our modern 
English dramatists. 

Foremost among these stands the author of “Ion ;” 
whom it is said that this play alone has rendered immor- 
tal. Being as it is the result of the labor and study of 
sixteen years; and in the hands of such a man as Mr. 
Talfourd, the play of “Ion” has deservedly attained its 
present celebrity. For vigor of thought, for chasteness 
and purity of style, for force of expression, and a power to 
interest and delight it is unrivalled asa literary production. 
We also much admire the classic taste of the author in the 
selection of his subject. Grecian history yet affords—not- 
withstanding that the road has been much traversed— 
many themes for the poet. Many deeds of its heroes are 
yet unsung ; and the genius of Mr. Talfourd saw the ad- 
vantage of the ground thus occupied. Hence he gave to 
the world “ Ion,” and the “ Athenian captive.” 

The first play is far superior to the latter ; for the sim- 
ple reason that it is the result of more labor. The charac- 
ter of Ion, is one of singular purity, and womanly softness, 
blended with a fortitude and courage, which we can but 
admire. In him we behold the lover of Clemanthe, the 
revenger of the city’s wrongs upon its tyrannical king, and 
finally the immolator of himself in accordance with a de- 
cree of the oracle. 

Among the most striking parts of the play, is the inter- 
view between Ion when bound on his mission of mercy, 
and his father Adrastus. The soft tones of the youth’s 
voice, struck to the guilty soul of the monarch: bringing 
back the remembrances of youth and innocence. 

“ When pansied turf was air to winged feet, 
And eircling forests by etherial touch 
Enchanted wore the livery of the sky, 
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As if about to melt in golden light, 
Shapes of one heavenly vision.” ; 


For this he laid open his thoughts to Ion; and hard 
must be the heart, which is not moved by this tale of ago- 
ny. Who does not weep with Ion, over the recital of such 
sufferings and such wrongs, and who does not deplore 
the fate of such aman. We scarcely have time to notice 
the other characters of the play. The gentle and lovely 
Clemanthe, the good old Agenor, the ery Phocion, and 
the revengeful Ctaesiphon, all are characters poetically 
conceived, and finely drawn, and all alike necessary to the 
design of the author; which was evidently to portray the 
self-immolation of a young and tender heart, for what 
seemed the good of his country. 

The “ Athenian Captive” as we said before is not near 
so good as “Ion.” The plot is not equal, and the catas- 
trophe more terrible ; and it also wants that finish which 
is so remarkable in the last-mentioned play. In Ion, 
every word speaks volumes; every thought is apt, and 
every expression forcible. In the “Athenian Captive” 
this is not the case ; and itis evidently the work of a more 
careless hand. Yet for these efforts alone, we love the 
genius of Mr. Talfourd, and with the whole English world 
are proud to do homage to his talents. 

ext to Mr. Talfourd we place Bulwer, the author of 
“Richelieu,” the “Lady of Lyons,” “Money,” and some 
other plays of lesser note. These alone are all-sufficient 
to prove the diversity of the author’s genius. Thalia and 
Melpomene, along with their other sisters, have blessed 
him with their peculiar favor; and long may they continue 
to smile, if such are the results. 

“The Lady of Lyons” we love; and “Richelieu” com- 
mands our deepest admiration. There is a richness of 
thought, a freshness of feeling in the first, which captivates 
and enthralls us. We are led with Melnotte, far from the 
“busy haunts of men,” to the quiet, and seclusion of his 
ideal home beside the lake of Como ; where, “ shut out by 
Alpine hills from the rude world,” he longed to pour into 
the ear of the enchanted Pauline, his ardent and eloquent 
passion. We sympatnize with him, when as “the poor gar- 
dener’s son,” he carried in his heart the germs of hopeless 
love ; and we rejoice with him, when as a soldier who has 
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acquired fame and honor, he returns to claim his bride. 
“ Richelieu” is, we think, an excellent delineation both of 
the character of the man and his times. The imagination 
of the poet has not gone so far astray, that we do not recog- 
nize the truth of the picture which he draws. The subtlet 
of Richelieu is admirably depicted in the ease with whi 
he extricates himself from difficulties, and finally triumphs 
over all his enemies. In some of his fiery bursts we can 
almost imagine that Lear stood before us, so powerfully 
does passion sometimes possess him. And as he gives 
utterance to some splendid sentiment, the wisdom of the 
man, who so long ruled the destinies of France, excites our 
respect and admiration. 

With such proofs, who will deny that Bulwer is a poet. 
For if the reader is not struck with the beauty and elo- 
quence of many passages in these plays, his or our taste 
must be at fault. We pretend at least to see many and 
striking beauties ; and are inclined to think those wanting 
in critical acumen, who are too blind to perceive the 
bright flowers which are scattered around them in such 
rich profusion. In a future number we will notice others 
of the modern dramatists. 


AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. 


Our present naturalization laws should be repealed. 
This is our ground: and in support of it we urged in our 
previous communication, not only that they do no good, 
but that they do a vast amount of harm. ‘The first argu- 
ment in proof of this, to wit, that a great majority of those 
who come under the operation of these laws, are totally in- 
competent to an intelligent exercise of the important rights 
they bestow,—we discussed at that time. We now take 
up the second argument. 

2. A vast proportion of our foreign immigrants are sub- 
ject to an influence by which they are led to a hostile ex- 
ercise of the rights of citizenship. The influence we allude 
to is that of Porery. 

——. ‘What! methinks one reader cries, ‘ bringing 
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religion into the question ? and he drops the page. ‘ Pa- 

in! more conspiracy ! another ironically sneers. 
A third in pensive mood ejaculates, ‘ Ah! let there be an 
eternal divorce between politics and religion, at least in 
our happy country! To this last sentiment we say, 
Amen! But to denounce every attempt to expose enemies 
who wrap themselves in a flimsy pretence of religion, is 
not the way to insure the eternity of that divorce. None 
are more opposed to interference in any way with religious 
liberty, than those who are most earnestly endeavoring to 
arouse the public mind on this vital subject. But Roman 
Catholicism is not a mere religion ;—so far as it is such 
let it go,— we have naught to do with it; however erro- 
neous, its proper combatants are the clergy. It is also, 
and chiefly, a political system; and a political system as 
incompatible with ours, as is the most grinding despcetism 
with the fullest liberty. This system moreover, is already 
at work among us; it is no matter of meresuspicion. The 
Pope and King of Rome has in our country an organiza- 
tion the most complete in all its ramifications down from 
his commander-in-chief, Archbishop of Baltimore, to all 
the vast army of private papists spread over the land. 
The warfare against our institutions has already com- 
menced ; and even openly have Catholic dignitaries un- 
dertaken to direct the votes of their people. Witness the 
conduct of the Councit or Preares in Baltimore, just 
before the election of 1849; directing the principles on 
which good Catholics should give their votes. Witness 
about the same time Bisnor Enaianp’s letters, declaring 
Sor whom good Catholics should give their votes. Learn, 
too, that the great mass of the Catholics, in several of the 
states, did vote as he advised! Witness still more recently 
Brssor Hvueues’s open and flagrant interference in New 
York, in reference to the School Fund: and witness above 
all his complete success! The BiBLe rendered a prohibi- 
ted book in our schools! Who shall say where the next 
attempt will be made? Moreover, if these things are done 
in the green tree, what must be done in the dry? If Bish- 
op Hughes ventures publicly to show his dexterity in wield- 
ing the conscience and actions of his flock, what must be 
secretly doing in that line throughout the land? And 
when we point to such racts that seem ordered by an 
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overruling Providence, to afford us indubitable proof of 
our danger, shall we be cried down as persecutors of reli- 
gion? Yet, strange infatuation! many who know and 
admit all these facts, who declare their conviction of the 
wicked and tyrannical nature of popery, still turn from all 
discussion of the subject, with the remark that we must 
not meddle with religion! Would that we knew by what 
means we might awake such to a vision of the reality. 
Where is their wonted wisdom? Would they let the wolf 
into the fold because he was in sheep’s clothing ? Do they 
esteem Judas the less detestable, that he betrayed his mas- 
ter with a kiss? And are these priests,—minions of a 
foreign despot to whom they would betray us,—the less 
dangerous or the less detestable because they come under 
the garb of religion and with professions of love? Oh ! that 
this truth were deep graven on the mind of every Ameri- 
can;—that popery is not a religion: but that it is a religio- 
political system. Asystem which as it is religious, is the 
most exclusive and most bloody of all religious systems ; 
which as it is political is the most tyrannical and debasing 
of all political systems; and which as it is, by the union 
of these, religio-political, is the most totally destructive of 
every thing dearest to man in this life and the next,—of 
all the horrible systems the world has ever seen. 

This is a long digression from our immediate object, 
but it seemed necessary ; first, in order that we might com- 
bat the unreasonable prejudice existing against this part 
of our discussion ; and secondly that we might prove the 
disposition of popery to interfere with us, and the charac- 
ter of that interference. We return to our subject. 

The great majority of all our immigrants are papists, 
and papists of the lowest grade. As to their numbers hear 
a Catholic Bishop :*—*“ The Catholic emigrants from Eu- 
rope, especially from Ireland, Germany, and France,” “ in- 
creasing every year, have at length become a very consi- 
derable portion of the population, dispersed and spread 
over all parts of this vast region ; so that twelve dioceses 
(each diocese having its own respective bishop, appointed 


* Brssor Conwett of Philadelphia, in a circular letter, addressed “to 
the Charitable and Humane,” of the Catholic countries of Eur dated in 
the year 1837, See comments on this letter in “ Papism in the th cen- 
tury in the United States. By Robert J. Breckinridge.” 
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by the holy see {!]) have been erected in the United States 
within these thirty years past.” Is any comment needed ? 
Every year at least one hundred thousand Catholic immi- 
grants come into our country. And need we say any- 
thing more than has already been said as to the character 
of these immigrants? Surely when we have added that 
they are devoted victims of the most degrading forms of 
Rome’s superstitions, we have said enough. And such are 
the people, a large proportion of whom are yearly en- 
dowed with rights on the proper exercise of which depends 
our very existence as a nation ! 

Here then, through these people, popery has the most ef- 
fective means for direct operation upon our political system. 
Few persons have any adequate conception of the immense 
power of the popish priest, as exerted through the confes- 
sional ; and the almost absolute control this instrument gives 
him over his flock. Even intelligent and high minded Catho- 
lics are not a little within its reach. But when applied to an 
ignorant, superstitious and debased creature, who beholds in 

priest, the representative of God—all-powerful at once to 
open to him the gates of heaven, or damn him to the dread- 
ful horrors of purgatory, this power becomes practically 
boundless. Nor do papists themselves, when it suits their 

urpose or their argument, deny this power. A notable 
instance of it we had a few years ago, when a priest with 
a word quelled a murderous riot among the laborers on 
one of our railroads, which all the military of a neighbor- 
ing city had been unable tosuppress. How easy, had it been 
politic, to have lashed them by a word to ten-fold fury! 
Again, a plan has lately been proposed to the princes and 
capitalists of Europe, for getting rid of their redundant pop- 
ulation, in a very advantageous manner. We cannot give 
the details of the scheme. Suffice it, that it isto plant colo- 
nies in all the richest portions of our west, and (what is to 
our present purpose) the author, “a Catholic gentleman,” 
insists, as a fundamental in his scheme that all these colo- 
nies shall be furnished with papal priests and churches, 
And his reason for this is, that it is an absolutely certain 
way to insure the obedience of the emigrants to the requi- 
sitions of the Association ; and that it is the only certain 
way! And then he gives elaborate illustrations of the 
power of priestly influence. Especially does he dwell on 
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the instructive fact that at Farner MaTTHeEw’s requisition, 
the great body of Irish people, without one murmur gave 
up what they were wont to regard as one of “ life’s neces- 
saries.” 

It is sometimes said, power of the the priest is im- 
mense, yet he may use it for good as Father Matthew has 
done. On this we remark first, that if the priests as a 
whole were the very best {men on earth, instead of being 
alas! the worst—they should not be entrusted with such 
power; no sect of men should. Secondly we admit, that 
where such a good use of their power is politic, they will 
so use it. But stern fact will not let charity herself sup- 
pose that when an opposite course is the politic one, it will 
not be pursued with even unwonted alacrity. And upon 
us, there cannot be a doubt that this whole power will be 
exerted for evil, and for evil alone. 

Popery and liberty are hereditary enemies. The unani- 
mous voice of some twelve centuries, speaking from dread- 
ful experience, declares the principles of the one to be to- 
tally incompatible with the existence of the other. But 
besides this the present political aspect of the world affords 
a peculiarly powerful motive to the Pope, to use every effort 
for the overthrow of our institutions. These institutions 
are in fact the terror of Europe’s despotic princes, who 
have even avowed, in effect, the belief thateither we or them- 
selves must perish. Hence forsooth, we see at Vienna, at Ly- 
ons, and at Rome, benevolent (!) societies, all headed or sup- 
ported by these same princes, which yearly send toour coun- 
try, many ten thousands of dollars, to propagate the true reli- 
gion for our spiritual good! The fact is, the princes of 
Europe believe it their interest that our government should 
perish, and that its institutions and principles should be 
buried beneath its ruins. The wost effective way of ac- 
complishing this is through the Roman Catholic Church. 
This church will itself be a gainer by the operation; for 
this is her most promising plan for regaining some part of 
that power and influence of which the Reformation stripped 
her. All interests then among these men conspire to unite 
them in an effort for our destruction. And what have they 
ever shown in their character, which should cause them to 
withhold this effort? With them alas! in this case ineli- 
nation but serves to quicken interest into life; and where 
are the princes that look beyond interest and inclination ! 
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They do not indeed with fleets and armies openly attack 
us, and endeavor to overwhelm us at a single stroke. That 
course would fail. But they send among us a host of 
worse than Sinons, who would persuade us we were effect- 
ing our perfect salvation, while introducing to our midst 
an evil worse than ten thousand ‘T'rojan horses. And be- 
sides supplying these Jesuits with plenty of money, where- 
with to build charches, make proselytes, and gain influence, 
they as a mighty auxiliary to the cause, encourage to emi- 
grate to us, hordes of the very dregs of their people, about 
to be our fellow citizens ! 

But seeing we thus cast our pearls before swine, what 
wonder if they turn again and rend us! The rights of 
American citizenship were obtained only with the life’s 
blood of men who had more of noble principle, more,—I 
had almost said, of soul, in a little finger, than is contained 
in a whole cargo of the cast-off refuse of Europe, that in- 
undate our shores. And shall ¢hese by their vile breath 
pollute, and their viler touch destroy what those paid such 
a price to obtain? 

e by no means suppose that the repeal of our natural- 
ization laws would be of itself sufficient to correct all the 
evils under which we labor, nor to protect us against the 
dangers with which we are threatened. But it would be 
one step, a great, yea a necessary one, toward the accom- 
plishment of these objects. And it would leave us free to 
set about them, in whatever might appear the most advan- 
tageous way. 

Surely it is to be desired that our government might at 
length, free from all disturbing forces, have an opportunity 
to take a set. That now, before we are further inundated 
with worthless and worse than worthless citizens, we 
might unmolested endeavor the rearrangement of our dis- 
ordered affairs. Were the decisions of all our national 
questions, from this time forth, in the hands alone of the 
native Americans, there would be little to fear for the ulti- 
mate result. If from this time all accessions of foreign 
citizens were to cease, there would be much to hope. But 
with the continual accession of such hordes as are every 

rt poured into the ranks of our citizens, who can con- 
template the future without a dread of consequences which 
he will scarce venture to name even to himself. 

Oh! that Americans would ponder this subject—se- 
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riously, soberly, without all prejudice. It is an important 
subject. Is, or is not, the representation we have given of 
it, trne? If it is not,—let this be proved, and none will be 
more rejoiced than we. If it is,—then, what is our duty? 
and, will we do it?) These are the questions. Let each 
answer then for himself as in the presence of Him, by 
whose favour we are what we are,—and who will hold us 
to dreadful account if we treat lightly, the unparalleled 
blessings he has bestowed upon us. N. A. 





OLIVER GOLDSMITH: 
THE HISTORIAN, THE NOVELIST AND THE POET. 


Or those, who have sought for themselves a name im- 
perishable, few have gained their Jaurels fresh and unwi- 
thered. Jealousy and Envy have watched, and in many 
cases, have fixed their destiny. The Historian sees his de- 
fects marked and magnified by the ever-watchful Reviewer ; 
the Poet, yet unfledged, sees his meastres ‘scanned with a 
critics ken,’ and mayhap, in their strictures harsh, reads his 
epitaph; the Novelist, following the ever-flitting blaze of 
fiction, finds his airy imaginings tossed upon the waves of 
public opinion until they meet a welcome haven —oblivion. 
There are few exceptions, few have passed the ordeal to 
true greatness without blame or blemish. Byron, the 
brightest jewel in British song, in his earlier writings was 
denounced as a poetaster and ascribbler. Many too, who 
might have decorated and adorned the wreath of poesy, 
have sung neglected. But why enumerate? Of Gold- 
smith we would speak, a man born and reared in poverty. 
There was to him no royal ancestry—no kingly heritage. 
At his birth no pomp, no splendid pageant to tell of the 
new-born existence of a noble or a lord; no festival or re- 
joicing to welcome, or wish him good cheer, in life’s event- 
ful journeyings. On the contrary, his prospects were dark 
and gloomy—his path shaded by distress. 

At an early age, Goldsmith evinced sure signs of his 
after greatness. His family were proud of him, it glad- 
dened a mother’s heart to see the inworkings of his youth- 
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ful genius, and carefully did she watch and nurture that 


rm 

But alas! her wishes and hopes were soon to be blasted, 
his unmeaning simplicity, his inattention to study, Were 
drops of poison to her ; she looked on her former hopes as 
the creations of idle fancy. Goldsmith to her, was a wan- 
derer—lost. While at college, he was voted a bad scholar. 
Mathematics to him were a senseless jargon: college 
studies and college rules, were things foreign to his mind 
—bitter to his taste. His ambition was to lead his fellow- 
student, and be loved by him: he finally left his retreat, 
with the reflection that he had misspent his time, that he 
had been following the phantom of college-life—popula- 
rity. 

The world, heretofore, as a ‘closed volume) was now 
opened unto him. He looked on its pages with wonder ; 
he read of its trials and its difficulties: but circumstances 
permitted him not to be a reader only, he must be an 
actor, He launched his little bark, without hope—his sky 
was clouded. He recognised its tempests and thunderings 
in his many trials and misfortunes. He compares his 
wretched, forlorn condition—his utter ignorance in the 
ways and wiles of this world to the ‘lightning’s stroke’— 
paralysing aud destroying in its effects. Goldsmith was 
a good man; his benevolence distanced his means—mak- 
ing poor himself for the good of others. 

We have only looked at him as the man: let us view 
him as the literary man—as the Historian—as the Novel- 
ist, and as the Poet. It has been urged against him, that 
in his writings, he always introduces himself as the actor 
or hero, This we cannot deny, but think the accusation 
in itself.is weak. For ourselves, we were pleased to see 
the hero personated in himself, for, verily, we love the 
man, and his presence always give us pleasure. It were 
useless to speak of his Histories of England and of Greece, 
they already have a name. We should recollect, how- 
ever, that pecuniary distress urged, or rather drove him 
to the undertaking and completion of these works; this 
should be ample apology for minor faults. 

Asa novelist, he ranks deservedly high. With none other 

rt save his “ Vicar of Wakefield,’’ he should pass to 
a high seat in Fame’s temple, and be greeted with (as 
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Macaulay saith of Milton) “ friend, go up higher.” Strange 
to say! this novel was in the hands of the bookseller more 
than two years! He thought it unfit for publication, as 
coming from such a man as Oliver Goldsmith! There 
were those who were eager and willing to detract from 
Goldsmith’s real merit. ‘These were Boswell, Johnson’s 
‘valet,’ if we may so call him, Kenrick, a man, seemingly, 
without a soul, and the renowned Garrick. Immortal trio! 
peace to thy ashes! were it not ostentatious-like, and too 
familiar with the dead, we would criticise thee, Garrick, 
for thy unmanly attacks upon poor Goldsmith! Their 
abuses were felt, their marks have long since worn off; 
Boswell’s weapon recoiled on his own head. 

We would say more of the novelist, but want of time 
and the length of our article forbids, so we hasten to speak 
of him as the poet. Goldsmith too much distrusted his 
powers to woo the muse—he was afraid to venture. 
Pope and other poets had gone before him; he felt unable 
to snatch or wither their laurels. Another discourage- 
ment, he wrote at a time when the public paid little or no 
attention to poetry—a time, when his attempts if ever so 
good, would have proven ineffectual as a means of support. 
«“ The Traveller,’ a poem, printed in 1765, has its merits; 
his ideas are beautiful and well defined. We see him 
designated as the “ Traveller,’’ we follow him to the seve- 
ral climes—under Italy’s sunny skies, we follow him 

“ Where the bleak Swiss their stormy mansions tread, 
And force a churlish soil for scanty bread.” 

In all his poetry there ever breathes the same sweet 
music; we are entranced, we are led hither and thither as 
if by magic. We will only notice one more piece, “ The 
Deserted Village,”’ where he sings of 


“ Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain.” 


As a piece of poetry, we deem it incomparable ; our love 
for it is unspeakable; our ideas of its beauty and sweet 
simplicity, are beyond our utterance. In the poem we see 
the man; we see him piaced in circumstances the most 
humiliating, and in circumstances the best. We watch 
him as he assumes the garb of poverty, how mildly he 
bears his situation! what a ray of good nature shoots from 
his very miseries! How complacently and how free from 













































affectation he wears'the laurel wreath! In a word, in all 
his writings we see Oliver Goldsmith. 

“ Adieu, sweet bard! to each fine fecling true, 

Thy ¥irtues many, and thy foibles few.” 

Considering his many reverses, and the burden under 
which he struggled we are filled with wonder; leaving 
his home, a poor Irish boy, but leaving the world the 
praised, the admired. Commencing his literary career 
when the sky of England was already gemmed with a 
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Johnson, a Garriek,a Beauclerk and a Burke. They were ? 
already obtaining the meed of praise ; success to him with 
such competitors seems miraculous. Urged by a generous 
ambition, and poverty’s keener goad, he entered the ranks, 
he commented the battle, he fought well, he won the 
prize—his mame is Goldsmith—his fame eternal. 
“ Reader, if numbered in the muse’s train, 
Go, tune thy lyre and imitate Ais strain ; 
But if no poet, then reverse the plan, 
Depart in peace, and imitate the man.” oa 


CLAIBoURNE. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


We have lying before us the back numbers of Taz Yate Lrrenany, the 
father of college periodical literature. We can ascribe the longevity of this 
Magazine to no other cause than this one—Its articles are few and charac- 
terized by originality of thought, as well as by rhetorical merit. There is a dan- 
ger of college periodicals falling into a school composition style which the Yale 
editors have well avoided. We like your poetry exceedingly—and would be 
glad if you could transfer some of its spirit to old Nassau. You have frankly 
offered us your hand and we as frankly and cordially take it. We are 
about to leave the Month!y ; you are probably leaving your charge. May we 
meet face to face hereafter and remember the many times that we have plea- 
santly and profitably met mind to mind. 

Taz Danrmovrs also lies before us. We have laughed over its wit and 
sighed over its “Lights and Shadows.” Again we must acknowledge the 
preference we give to those magazines which contain few articles and those 
well chosen. They are more interesting away from the institution where 
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they are published, although in that place it is thought differently. We ac- 
knowledge The Dartmouth as our elder brother—May_ you live to a good old 
age, honoured and known. 

We would not close our connection with this magazine, without expressing 
our thanks to its contributors for the interest they have taken im its pages. 
To subscribers we hope that the value of the Monthly has not decreased 
under our direction. May it long continue a welcome visitor to the Princeton 
Student. May it act as an incentive to reading and composing; and raise 
the standard of literature at Nassau Hall. If with this it shall afford amuse- 
mert and gratification to its readers, the hopes of its founders and friends 
will be realized. At least the labors of one class of its supporters will be am- 
ply compensated, and throughout life they shall always look back with plea- 
sure to their earliest toils in the cause of letters. 

THE EDITORS, 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Gyges” knows very little about rhyme, we doubt if “ Mary” would feel 
complimented by his indelicate allusions. 

«“ Wilfred” is evidently a young writer, his essays are only fit to be read in 
a school-room ; they are too vuid of interest to appear in print. 

A host of rejected articles which have accumulated during the last six 
months are before us. Some we shall keep as curiosities of literature, and 
very many we shall honor with a funeral pyre.—They are burned. “ Let the 
ashes of the dead rest undisturbed.” 











